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consequence of a petition presented by Eton and King's College
to Henry VII, a commission of inquiry was appointed and the two
colleges received back much of the property taken from them by
the Yorkist kings
The third of our ancient public schools, Westminster, is from
one point of view the oldest. The actual date of its commencement
is unknown, but it is probable that when, in 1179, Pope Alexander
III ordered all cathedrals and monasteries to maintain a school, the
great Benedictine monastery of Westminster was unlikely to have
disobeyed The rules for the behaviour of 13th-century schoolboys
preserved in the chapter library at Westminster are thought to have
applied to the scholars of that school. The boys, on rising in the
morning, were to make their beds, say their prayers, and wash
themselves before proceeding to church. "They were not to carry
in their hands bows, sticks or stones, and were not to run, jump,
chatter or play any trick on a townsman . . on the way In church
they were to endeavour to fix their eyes on the altar and to copy the
good customs of their ciders, and they were neither to laugh nor
to giggle if anyone should happen to read or sing indifferently. . . .
On holidays the boys were to keep to a definite place assigned
beforehand for playing in moderation . . , but should any boy be
found with dice in his possession, he must taste a stroke of the rod
for each pip of the dice."l
It is beyond doubt that from 1363 there was a permanent school
in the Almonry of the Abbey, though it was never a large one,
probably containing not more than twenty-eight boys. Leach
arrives at this number in an interesting manner. "The payments
for cloth enable us to determine with tolerable certainty the status
of the almonry schoolmaster and the size of his school. The five
yards of cloth allowed him was the same as the allowance to the
usher at Winchester College, three yards less than the head master's,
and his fur coat cost 16d. or 18d., while the head master's at Win-
chester cost 3s. 4d He was sometimes a married man, and there-
fore not in holy orders. The number of boys can be deduced from
the amount of cloth. Three or four pieces were bought, of twenty-
four yards in the piece, which, at four yards a boy, would give
eighteen to twenty-four boys."2 The payment of cloth to the master
and the boys remind us that at that time the clothing trade was
the staple trade of England.
1  L  E. Tanner.    Westminster School, pp  1-2, Country Life Ltd., 1934.
2 A. F. Leach.   The Schools of Medieval England, p. 220, Methucn, 1915.